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to a narrow circle ; and as it blended with religion, it became
less and less distinguishable from theology. After Plotinus
we find no fresh or creative genius among the philosophers.
His restatement of Platonism became, as we have said already,
the last refuge of ' heathen> thought and the last bulwark
of ancient learning and scholarship.

Nor was literature dead. Both the Latin and the Greek
divisions of the ancient world still produced considerable
writers in poetry and prose; but those flowers were grown
in a hothouse. Authors wrote for one another or for a small
audience of cultivated and aristocratic readers. Their
technique is often almost faultless, but they depend on the
repetition of formulas and subjects taken from the past. As
typical representatives of this autumnal poetry, so formal
and rhetorical, the Latin half of the world offers the following
names: Claudius Claudianus, a Romanized Greek and an
epic poet; Rutilius Namatianus, a native of Gaul, who
wrote about A. D. 400 an elegiac poem in which he glorified
Rome; and Ausonius, another Romanized Gaul, a master
of form, who shows real poetic inspiration in the description
of his voyage on the Moselle, written about 370. Still more
popular with cultivated society were the purely rhetorical
exercises, in the form of speeches and letters, by which
Synimachus gained fame for himself and fought a stout
battle in defence of the ancient faith and culture. Symmachus
was a native of the West; the East produced about the
same time the letters and speeches of the Emperor Julian
and of his contemporary, Libanius of Antioch, Nor was
history quite dead: in the person of Ammianus Marcellinus
(350-400), it produced one more great thinker and observer,
who set himself to continue the work of Tacitus. But in all
this activity there was no real life: all the authors here
mentioned, and dozens of other similar writers, philosophers,
and poets, dating from the end of the third century and the
two centuries that follow, bear the stamp of weariness, dis-
enchantment, and despair.

Christian literature alone was really alive. The number
of readers who were touched and moved by it steadily in-
creased ; jt was inspired by a constantly growing impulse,
and drew fresh strength from its bloodless warfare against
the champions of the ancient world and the dissenters within
its own fold; it was fertilized by ever closer contact with